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The Bureau of Employment Security 


By Oscar M. PoweELi 


Director, Bureau of Employment Security 


HE FIRST ISSUE of the EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICE News as a publication of the 
Bureau of Employment Security provides a 
fitting medium for saluting the staff of the 
State employment services and for extending 
congratulations on past performance. At 
the same time, it may be emphasized that the 
recent Washington developments affecting 
employment service activities provide an 
opportunity for a greater service in the future. 


Announcement by Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Chairman of the Social Security Board, of the 
establishment of the Bureau of Employment 
Security marked the completion of the first 
step in achieving consolidation of the func- 
tions of the United States Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation as set forth in the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No.1. Under the terms 
of the Reorganization Act of 1939, the Con- 
gress empowered the President with the 
responsibility ‘‘to group, coordinate, and 
consolidate agencies of the Government, 
as nearly as may be, according to major 
purposes,” and further, “to eliminate over- 
lapping and duplication of effort.” 

Accordingly, in the first reorganization 
plan, the President grouped together the 
United States Employment Service, the 
Office of Education, the Public Health Serv- 
ice, the National Youth Administration, the 
Social Security Board, and the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, which were concerned with 
the security and welfare of the individual, into 
a single overhead organization, the Federal 
Security Agency. In July the President 
appointed Paul V. McNutt Administrator of 
the newly established agency. 


Regarding the United States Employment 
Service, the reorganization plan stated: 

The functions of the United States Employment 
Service shall be consolidated with the unemployment 
compensation functions of the Social Security Board 
and shall be administered in the Social Security 
Board in connection with such unemployment com- 
pensation functions under the direction and super- 
vision of the Federal Security Administrator. 

The Reorganization Act of 1939 has there- 
fore made possible a fuller development of the 
unemployment compensation and employ- 
ment service programs in the United States. 


For the past several years it has been clearly 


recognized that a much closer coordination 
and integration of the two programs on the 
Federal level was highly desirable and 
would follow precedents already established 
in the other major industrial nations having 
similar systems. In order that the two func- 
tions may be effectively merged and that the 
title of the Federal coordinating agency be 
representative of the joint activities, the 
Social Security Board has combined the 
United States Employment Service and the 
former Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation into the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Both the placement and benefit programs 
operate on a cooperative State-Federal basis. 
Expeditious and decisive action in the past 
has been difficult because the coordination 
of Federal administration tended to lag 
behind the trend in the States. The worker 
who is insured under a State unemployment 
compensation law comes to a local employ- 
ment office for both assistance in finding 
another job and benefits to tide him over the 
period between jobs. He is glad to receive 


Eprror’s Note.—Mr. Powell, who has been, and will continue to be, the Executive Director of the Social 
Security Board, was recently chosen by the Board to head up the new Bureau of Employment Security. 
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the benefits due him if a job cannot be found 
for him promptly, and he is even more pleased 
to return to gainful employment which, with- 
out exception, gives him a much greater 
income than benefits can ever provide him. 
In the future, both the placement and benefit 
functions will be built up and strengthened. 


Organization of the Bureau 


The functions of the new Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security will be allocated among 
four divisions: Unemployment Compensa- 
tion, Employment Service, Research and 
Statistics, and Field Service. 

Byron Mitchell, who for the past several 
years has been Director of the Texas State 
Employment Service, has been loaned to the 
Bureau by the Texas Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission as a consultant and is 
acting as Assistant to the Director of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

The Employment Service Division, under 
William H. Stead, Assistant Director, will 
carry on most of the functions formerly 
the responsibility of the United States 
Employment Service. Certain service, staff, 
and business-management functions, which 
are more or less incidental to placement 
activities, will be absorbed by other units of 
the Bureau and the Board. The Division 
will conduct occupational studies and will 
develop occupational information and classi- 
fication and selection techniques basic to 
the improvement of placement procedures. 
In addition to developing improved standard 
procedures with respect to general employ- 
ment service, the Division will promote and 
assist States in the development of a better 
service for inexperienced, handicapped, and 
other groups. Special provisions have been 
made for improving farm and junior place- 
ment and veterans’ service aspects of the 
program. 

The Diviston, 
under R. G. Wagenet, Assistant Director, 
will continue many of the functions formerly 


Unemployment Compensation 


performed by the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation. These will include the devel- 
opment 


of unemployment compensation 


standards and procedures, the preparation of 
suggested legislative provisions, the develop- 
ment of a training program, the compilation 
of State interpretations and decisions on 
coverage and benefits, and the responsibility 
for conformity of State unemployment com- 
pensation laws. 

The Research and Statistics Division, under the 
direction of Collis Stocking, Chief, will have 
responsibility for the research and statistical 
activities concerned with insurance and place- 
ment problems which were formerly carried 
on independently in the Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation and the United 
States Employment Service. The Division 
will also be responsible for the publication of 
the EMpLoyMENT SERVICE News which will 
henceforth include materials covering all 
aspects of the employment security program. 
It is expected that the extension of the scope 
of the journal will be indicated in a more 
inclusive title which is now under considera- 
tion. 

The Field Division, under the direction of 
C. R. P. Cochrane, Chief, will be immediately 
responsible for review of budgets and operat- 
ing plans of State agencies. This Division 
will also be the principal liaison between the 
Federal agency and the State agencies 
administering the placement and _ benefit 
program. While the other Divisions of the 
Bureau of Employment Security will have a 
certain amount of direct contact with the 
States, the Field Service Division, through 
its area chiefs and regional representatives, 
will provide a channel for the conduct of 
much of the business of the Bureau with the 
State agencies. 


Organization for Efficiency 

The organization outlined above was 
arrived at after careful deliberation and dis- 
cussion. The terms of those sections of the 
President’s first reorganization plan which 
specifically stated that the United States 
Employment Service should be merged 
with the Social Security Board— 
in order that their similar and related functions of 
social and economic security may be placed under a 


single head and their internal operations simplified 
and integrated 
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were thoroughly explored; and full recognition 
has been given to the intent of the plan in the 
organization of the new Bureau. The Con- 
gress has set up both the placement and 
unemployment benefit programs on the basis 
of State-Federal cooperation. The respon- 
sibility of each State to operate its own pro- 
gram in a manner best calculated to serve its 
workers and employers, remains unchanged. 
The function of the new Bureau is to carry 
on more efficiently the work that has been 
formerly performed by two separate Federal 
agencies. 


Both the placement and benefit programs 


have been immense undertakings and have 
made great strides in a comparatively few 


years. Our experience so far provides a 
basis upon which we shall build in the future. 
All of us in both State and Federal service 
who are responsible for the conduct of the 
whole program, appreciate that we have only 
begun to give service to the workers and 
employers of the Nation. The success of 
our program still rests, as formerly, upon the 
individual shoulders of the thousands of 
interested and enthusiastic staff members of 
State agencies concerned with placement and 
benefit operations. It is hoped that all of us 
will work together with singleness of purpose 
to achieve the great objective of providing 
employment security for the workers. 


@ 


W. P. A. Study of Rural Migration 


Extent and direction of movements of the rural population are significant because the Nation’s 
new workers are coming predominantly from rural areas. ——These movements are carefully analyzed 
in a recent publication, Rural Migration in the United States, Research Monograph XIX of the Division 
of Research, Work Projects Administration. The report reveals that, despite constant shifting 
between the country and city, migration offers no general solution for the problems of rural areas and 
emphasizes that the unguided population movement of the past has not prevented the need for 
relief. It concludes that, only by the combined effect of guided migration, a declining natural 
increase, and improvement of basic social and economic conditions within overpopulated areas, 
can the long-time problems of widespread need in rural areas be solved. 

The depression of the early thirties markedly reduced the migration from rural areas. Since 
there was no corresponding decline in the excess of births over deaths, a rapid increase in farm 
population was inevitable; moreover, the increase was most marked in the productive ages, especially 
among youth. 

By the use of census data the report presents a detailed analysis of the recent movements of 
the rural population. In addition, data for approximately 22,000 rural families included in com- 
parable field surveys conducted in 7 States make possible an intensive study of the characteristics 
of migrant and nonmigrant families in the same areas. 

The text is documented by a series of excellent photographs of migrants and the conditions 
under which they live, taken by staff photographers of the Farm Security Administration, 
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How Old Are You? 


By Frank G. NEWCOMER 


Veterans’ Placement Representative for New York State 


You apparently have the necessary qualifications 
for our opening but your age is rather high. 

We have need for men with your experience but 
prefer the younger worker. 

The policy of our company is to hire young men and 
women and let them grow up with our organization. 

We have a definite age limit of 35 and we cannot 
use you. 

These are a few of the statements that have 
been reported time and time again by men 
in the over-40 age group—answers they have 
received from some employers to whom they 
have applied for work. Is there any wonder 
that most of them inquire, ‘‘What is going 
to be done about it?” 

The efforts of many organizations, partic- 
ularly during the past year, to combat the 
fallacy that a man is through at 40, have 
awakened much public interest and have 
caused much study of the whole question. 
The United States Senate, many State legis- 
latures, all veterans’ organizations, a com- 
mittee reporting to the Secretary of Labor, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and many other groups have collected and 
still are collecting data on the subject. They 
find that the average age of people is increas- 
ing—fewer young, more old, a condition 
which applies all along the age scale. What 
will be the resulting and appropriate answer 
to this perplexing age-limit problem? 


Between 40 and 65 


Many have advocated legislation and point 
to the sound principles of the Social Security 
Act. Others, while agreeing that Social 
Security is excellent, maintain that security 
at the age of 65 will not be the answer to the 
worker who is unable to obtain employment 
after he has reached 40. A proposal has 
been made that the Federal Government 
establish a permanent, work-giving agency 
for unemployed men over 45, similar to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, a move which 





might set a good example for industry and 
assist in solving the riddle of unemployment 
of older workers. 

In New York State, the heads of veterans’ 
organizations and the Veterans’ Placement 
Representative have studied the possibilities 
of a unit within the State Employment Ser- 
vice which would specialize in placement for 
those over 40 in a manner similar to the pres- 
ent operation of junior divisions and handi- 
capped sections. Certainly the need for 
such a set-up seems to be great enough to 
warrant its being seriously considered. 

Many agree that a legislative approach has 
its limitations and offer education as a sub- 
stitute or supplement. Advocates of an 
educational program feel that commerce and 
industry will react more favorably to educa- 
tion than to legislation. While it is true that 
education would take longer, it might provide 
more lasting results. An interesting illustra- 
tion is found in the preliminary report of the 
New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on discrimination in employment of the 
middle-aged. 

Following almost a year spent in holding 
public hearings in various sections of New 
York State and in studying assembled data, 
the Joint Legislative Committee found that 
discrimination was much more widespread 
than was first believed and that it was prev- 
alent in virtually all industrial areas of the 
State. The committee urged industry, in 
cooperation with labor and government, to 
make an intelligent and sincere effort to find 
a solution before the pressure of public 
opinion forces the adoption of regulatory 
measures. The committee determined that 
it was impossible to cure the situation merely 
by legislative action; however, it recom- 
mended a bill, which has since been enacted 
into law, prohibiting upper age limits in 
State, county, and municipal civil service. 
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This legislation corrects an injustice some- 
times occurring in non-Federal civil-service 
procedure and may also influence industry 
to follow suit. As well as being a legislative 
adjustment, this act was definitely educa- 
tional. 


Restoring the Older Worker to Industry 


The attempt to educate commerce and 
industry is further carried out in the plan of 
the Joint Legislative Committee to extend 
its studies into next year, and to hold a 
series of cooperative conferences with labor 
groups and large employers “‘to find out how, 
in their opinion, the older man and woman 
can best be restored to industry.” Evidence 
already presented at the hearings indicates 
that ‘“‘the middle-aged employee does not 
cost the employer more for compensation 
insurance than the younger employee”; in 
fact he often costs less. The committee 
recommends ‘“‘the greatest possible publicity 
to dispel the mistaken information that has 
been accepted as a fact and which is without 
foundation.” 

The general attitude of the committee was 
recently expressed by its chairman in his 
statement that there was no intention of 
recommending legislation which may hamper 
industry and interfere with the intelligent 
development of business. Instead, a deci- 
sion has been made to appoint subcommittees 
to study insurance, rehabilitation, and edu- 
cation as they relate to the problem. An 
industrial medical board, considered by the 
committee, would have power to “repair an 
applicant who suffers some slight physical 
defect instead of keeping him for the balance 
of his life dependent on the taxpayers.” 
The medical board might serve also as a 
court to which job-rejected persons more than 
40 years of age might appeal. 


Re-training Possibilities 


The rehabilitation of older workers should 
encourage a study of occupations most suited 
to persons over 40. Such a study would be 
helpful not only to those who had become 
unfit for their usual occupations because of 





physical limitations, but also to those in the 
so-called white-collar group who are rejected 
for age reasons only. An application of this 
idea is in operation in Canada where the 
Government is rehabilitating some of its 
World War veterans. The Dominion makes 
an allotment of about $90 a month to the 
veteran during the time private industry is 
re-training him in a productive occupation. 
The period of training varies, but generally 
averages 3 months for each person. 

In the United States it is believed that, 
through education, most of the large number 
of associations, clubs, and various groups 
organized to aid the older worker, hope to 
disseminate data supporting their claim that 
it is better economics to employ older workers 
than to support them in morale-shattering 
idleness. Their aim is not to enlist public 
sympathy but to gain employment for the 
older worker by informing the public of his 
value to commerce and industry. 

It is evident that recent educational! efforts 
have registered favorably with some em- 
ployers or that those employers have studied 
their own personnel or pay-roll records and 
have been satisfied that older workers are of 
considerable value to them. This situation 
has been publicized by several railroads; the 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana covered it in 
a full-page illustrated advertisement; the 
chairman of the board of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. broadcast it 
by radio during a national encampment of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars; the Ford 
Motor Co. has outlined its policies by radio 
and special articles; the president of the 
George A. Hormel Co. commended the 
*“‘middle-lifer’ in a recent issue of the 
American Legion Magazine; a number of Con- 
necticut employers, in response to question- 
naires, have stated that workers over 40 are 
welcome in their organizations; and finally, 
it is most encouraging to note that the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, follow- 
ing extensive studies, has issued a resolution 
highly favorable to the worker over 40. 
Henry Ford’s contact with older workers 
apparently has been sufficiently satisfactory 
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to warrant his public statement that if all 
the experience and judgment of men over 
50 were taken out of the world, there would 
not be enough left to run it. 


The Problem Still Exists 


Unfortunately all employers do not agree 
with those to whom reference has just been 
made. Some personnel directors refer to 
those over 40 not as unemployables but as 
untouchables. Despite very favorable replies 
to questionnaires, statistical studies, and 
other data representing studied opinions of 
large groups of employers, the man over 40 
still hears allusions to illness frequency, lack 
of energy, lowered coordination, and other 
rationalizations. The lowered production 
level of the older worker is more imaginary 
than real. The accident angle has been 
deceiving for some time. The charge of 


inadaptability is really a matter of individual 
temperament rather than of age. 

Arbitrary discrimination against men over 
40 hurts the employer just as much as it 
hurts the men rejected. Wise employers have 
found that older employees offer seasoned 
experience, judgment, dependability, ma- 
turity, loyalty, a stabilizing influence on 
morale, a willingness to receive and execute 
orders, and—most important—ability. The 
employer who does not or will not recognize 
this situation is simply hurting his own busi- 
ness enterprise and the financial and econo- 
mic structure of his community and Nation. 

Let us hope that all business, large and 
small, will soon say that it is concerned with 
the older worker—that the very life and 
existence of business depends upon the mature 
employee. 

Then we will not be afraid to grow old. 
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New Volume of Job Descriptions 
Soon To Be Released 


Job descriptions for the lumber and lumber-products industries are undergoing final printing 
at the Government Printing Office and will be distributed to State agencies in the near future. The 
publication, describing 127 jobs for which there are a total of 310 main and alternate titles, is 
printed in one volume of about 350 pages. Included are “. . . descriptions of general woodworking 
and related jobs that are common to several industries; descriptions of jobs peculiar to the sawmill 
industry, which deals with the conversion of logs into rough lumber; the planing-mill industry, 
which embraces the processing of lumber in the production of millwork and cabinet work; and the 
excelsior industry . . .” 

Besides the job descriptions themselves, the volume contains an introduction; descriptions of 
processes in sawmills, planing mills, seasoning yards, and establishments manufacturing shaped 
wooden articles; a selected bibliography: a glossary of industrial terminology used in the job 
descriptions; and an index. 

The job descriptions are arranged in 10 groups, according to the types of work engaged in rather 
than the branches of the industry in which the jobs exist; that is, the job descriptions are arranged 
according to functional rather than positional relationships existing between the jobs. Chief sources 
of the occupational information from which this volume was written were job-analysis schedules 
prepared by trained analysists from actual observation of typical jobs. For the industry as a whole, 
a total of 1,558 such schedules were prepared in 14 field centers from observations made in 93 
industrial establishments. 

Other volumes of job descriptions which are in process are those for the bakery-products industry 
and the confectionery industry. 
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Recent Amendments to 
State Unemployment Compensation Laws 


By EstHER M. AUERBACH 


Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment Security 


UCH attention has been devoted to 

unemployment compensation matters 
by State legislatures which have been in 
session during the early part of this year. Of 
the 47 States in which legislatures have met 
this year, 44 had passed amendments to their 
unemployment compensation laws by August 
9. Only three State legislatures, Alabama, 
Delaware, and Wisconsin, are still in active 
session and have under consideration any 
unemployment compensation legislation. 
New Jersey has recessed until September 25, 


when it will consider pending unemployment - 


compensation legislation. Georgia is ex- 
pected to convene in special session on Sep- 
tember 5. Rhode Island’s special session has 
indefinitely recessed. 

Although problems have varied greatly 
from State to State, many of the amendments 
which have been enacted have resulted from 
a desire to correct some of the difficulties 
which have been revealed by the _ brief 
benefit-payment experience. 


Changes in Coverage 


Coverage of the laws has for the most part 
remained unchanged. Only one State which 
previously covered employers of eight or more 
has increased its coverage. The most com- 
mon change in the coverage provisions has 
been the inclusion, in a number of the States 
with broader coverage, of employers on the 
basis of their pay rolls, either as a substitute 
for the number of workers or as an additional 
test of coverage. About two-fifths of the 
States have added new employment exclu- 
sions, but most of these affect small groups 
of workers such as students, employees of 
benevolent societies, and civic groups. Two 
States have modified their coverage signif- 
icantly: Minnesota, by excluding workers 
employed by small employers in towns under 





10,000; and Oregon, by broadening the 
definition of agricultural labor. Undoubt- 
edly the new definition of agricultural labor 
appearing in the recent amendments to the 
Social Security Act will be reflected even- 
tually in most of the State unemployment 
compensation laws, and will lead to a limi- 
tation of coverage in that respect. On the 
other hand, one State, Idaho, has broadened 
its law to include domestic workers and pri- 
vate nonprofit, scientific, literary, and certain 
charitable organizations. 


Financing of the System 


Financial provisions of the State laws have 
been the subject of much consideration. 
Two States changed to a combined employer- 
reserve fund with a partial pooled account, 
while Oregon switched from a combined 
employer-reserve and partial pooled fund 
to a straight pooled-fund system with experi- 
ence rating. Three laws substituted a study 
of experience rating for provisions for experi- 
ence rating, and one changed from automatic 
to nonautomatic experience rating. Five 
States changed existing experience-rating 
plans to plans intended to replenish each 
year the benefits paid out in the preceding 
year. In another State provision was made 
for reduction of individual employer’s rates 
under experience rating from a standard con- 
tribution rate so calculated as to yield a sum 
equal to estimated benefits during an ensuing 
period. 


Amendments to the Benefit Provisions 


One of the most significant trends in the 
amendments was toward simplification of 
the benefit formula. Twenty-nine States 
shortened the base period to 1 year. At the 
present time, there are 34 States with a base 
period of this length. It appears that the 
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former base period of eight out of nine calen- 
dar quarters has been definitely abandoned, 
and the States have decided that administra- 
tive difficulties involved in maintaining the 
records necessary for processing benefits over 
so long a period are too great to permit 
prompt payments. 

Another general move toward simplifica- 
tion is found in the elimination of the pro- 
vision for determining the weekly benefit 
amount on the basis of the worker’s most 
recent actual full-time weekly earnings. 
About 20 States have substituted a method of 
computing the weekly benefit amount as a 
percentage of highest quarterly wages. This 
change represents an attempt to maintain a 
relationship between weekly benefit amount 
and full-time weekly wage by the use of a 
formula which is easily computed. Four 
other States provided for determination of 
the weekly benefit amount as a percentage of 
annual earnings. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this change may be necessarily con- 
sidered merely as a simplification, since the 
computation of weekly benefit amount as a 
percentage of highest quarterly earnings is 
practically as simple as computing weekly 
benefit amount as a percentage of annual 
earnings, and since available evidence indi- 
cates that this method of computing the 
weekly benefit amount results in a substantial 
lowering of the weekly benefit amount paid 
to large numbers of unemployed eligible 
workers. 

Over half of the States have simplified the 
writing of checks by rounding the weekly 
benefit amount to 50 cents or $1 intervals, 
and have thus abandoned the exact rela- 
tionship of benefits related to previous earn- 
ings by substituting a type of wage-class 
system. 

Before these sessions of the State legisla- 
tures, most of the State laws contained no 
fixed minimum benefit amount. Asa result, 
in many States checks were written for very 
small amounts. Not only did such benefit 
payments have to be supplemented by relief, 
but they meant an increase in administrative 
expense that was out of all proportion to the 
benefits that were actually paid. Half of the 


States which amended the benefit provisions 
set a minimum of $5 or more, an upward 
revision for a number of States. Other 
States put in a smaller fixed minimum, which 
in one instance is as low as $1.50. 

Although figures are not yet available to 
indicate what is the normal duration of 
unemployment of the worker regularly 
attached to the labor market and covered by 
the unemployment compensation system, the 
conservative tendency in the duration provi- 
sions of the laws does not seem to have been 
substantially modified. However, nine States 
now allow all claimants who are eligible for 
benefits to receive a uniform duration of 
benefits, regardless of their previous earnings. 
In effect, this change represents no liberaliza- 
tion in four of these States, where the concept 
of uniform duration is made part of the con- 
cept of relating benefits to annual earnings. 
Two States adopted a somewhat different 
formula whereby lower-paid workers receive 
a longer duration of benefits in proportion 
to wages earned than workers with higher 
wages. 


Eligibility Requirements 


Eligibility requirements have been changed 
in the majority of States. A primary trend 
is toward a requirement of a flat amount of 
earnings, ranging from $100 to $225. Such 
a provision is now found in 16 States. While 
this trend undoubtedly represents an attempt 
to simplify the computation of eligibility, it 
may adversely affect lower-paid workers who 
become claimants, since, while higher-paid 
workers may qualify for such benefits on the 
basis of fairly brief employment, lower-paid 
workers will be required to have been em- 
ployed over a longer period of time. Another 
general change, made in 15 States, was an 
increase in the wage requirements for eligi- 
bility by providing a higher multiple of the 
weekly benefit amount than formerly existed. 
Half of this group now requires earnings of 
30 times the weekly benefit amount before a 
claimant is eligible for any benefits. South 
Carolina requires from 40 to 50 times the 
weekly benefit amount, depending upon dif- 
ferent weekly benefit amounts, and Florida 
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requires qualifying earnings of 60 times the 
weekly benefit amount. However, this pro- 
vision becomes effective only for claims for 
which the benefit year begins after 1939. 

In general, the waiting-period provisions 
have been liberalized and simplified by 
requiring only one waiting period for a 
benefit year. Twenty States now provide 
that the waiting period shall be only 2 weeks 
of total or partial unemployment within a 
benefit year. 


Disqualification Provisions 


The changes in the disqualification provi- 
sions represent no attempt at simplification 
and, on the whole, have been made more 
severe. In many States, not only is the period 
of disqualification for benefits due to various 
causes lengthened, but weeks of disqualifica- 
tion are deducted from the claimant’s benefit 
rights as though benefits were paid. This 
change represents a departure from the 
generally accepted concept of the disquali- 
fication provision in that it imposes a direct 
penalty, instead of merely postponing benefits 
for a period following the act for which 


@ 


workers are disqualified. In addition, several 
new causes of disqualification have been 
added, one of which, found in three States, 
acts to disqualify an individual because of 
certain circumstances involving loss of work 
due to marriage or marital obligation. 

Although a general intention to simplify 
certain administrative practices of the State 
unemployment compensation systems has 
been manifest, the amendments enacted 
thus far this year have not by any means 
been confined exclusively to correcting ad- 
ministrative problems. In some States the 
amendments have been limited in scope, 
but in many others they have affected many 
different aspects of the program. Since in all 
instances the amendments have been based 
upon rather limited experience, it is difficult 
to summarize the effects of the changes that 
have been made. The changes are signifi- 
cant, however, in that they represent the 
first major attempt to adapt the unemploy- 
ment compensation program to the specific 
needs and problems which have emerged in 
administering unemployment compensation 
in the individual States. 


Job Riot 


Over 700 job seekers of all ages answered an ad by a small manufacturing company for five boys 
between 19 and 21 years of age to do light factory work, according to a newspaper report in a large 


eastern city. 


Before midnight the day before hiring was to begin, the crowd began to gather; and, by 7 
a. m., the throng was blocking traffic in the street outside. Two were badly hurt in the crush. The 
company bookkeeper, whom the crowd mistook for an applicant trying to force his way in ahead of 
the line, was also injured. Twenty other employees of the establishment were refused entrance by 
the job seekers who thought that they, too, were answering the ad. 

The manager of the firm, rather than try to interview anyone, hired the first five crowded 


around the door. 





Two of the five who were hired went out to lunch and did not return to work. 
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Itinerant Personnel 


By B. E. CHANDLER 


Junior Interviewer, South Carolina State Employment Service, Newberry, S. C. 


ECAUSE itinerant service can be a weekly 
B adventure or a weekly drudge, Employ- 
ment Service personnel assigned to this type 
of work usually are carefully chosen for it and 
must, of necessity, have a natural aptitude 
for it. 

In the rural areas to which itinerant serv- 
ice is given there is seldom much considera- 
tion given to the conditions under which the 
Employment Service representative must 
work. Usually a bare room and a single 
table, with a few broken-down chairs, con- 
stitute the employment office. Crowded 
about the interviewer are mixtures of races 
and sexes, each striving to be interviewed as 
soon as possible. Among the applicants there 
is usually much intermingling and frater- 
nizing with friends, some of whom may not 
have met for weeks. In such surroundings, 
there is need for a representative who has a 
feeling of comradeship and a genuine affec- 
tion for people of all classes. In such a setting 
public good will toward our work and Service 
can be quickly made or broken. 

In recent years in the well-ordered offices 
of the Service, where each staff member has 
a planned and systematic routine, it some- 
times happens that the interviewer who is 
sent on itinerant service from such offices is 
unable to adjust himself to the disorder and 
to the departure from regular methods which 
characterize itinerant work. There are no 
set formulas in itinerant service. Out in a 
remote section of the State the Employment 
Service representative is either looked upon 
as a real friend or as an intensely disliked 
agent of the Government. There is a mass 
psychology that is not hard to understand in 
itinerant-point registrants, since the very 


isolation of the area usually brings in people 
of very meager means. Any show of dislike 
for the people who are being registered and 
for the nature of their work, any autocratic 
bearing or rigid methods, bring an unpleasant 
reaction not only toward the representative 
but also toward the Employment Service and 
other State and Federal agencies. By assign- 
ing to this work even-tempered, friendly rep- 
resentatives who can talk the language and 
understand the point of view of folks in iso- 
lated sections, the Employment Service can 
create for itself good will and respect much 
more easily than it can in a well ordered 
office in a city or town. In a small and re- 
mote county seat the day of arrival of the 
Employment Service representative who is 
friendly and helpful is highly important and 
looked upon as an event. 

In promoting good will and friendship 
among itinerant-point applicants, there has 
arisen a need for a special code in registering 
the interviewer’s reaction toward the regis- 
trant. Usually it is impossible to have enough 
privacy to record such information without 
the applicant’s knowing everything about it. 
In itinerant work it is even more necessary 
to record this information than it is in the 
permanent offices. Managers and _inter- 
viewers in such offices are familiar with local 
labor and business conditions, but in itiner- 
ant work, with so many and diversified prob- 
lems to handle in a short time, one cannot 
be sure of anything. It is therefore imperative 
that every registration be fully recorded as 
to ability and past work history, and also as 
to the applicant’s personal characteristics. An 
established code for recording these impres- 
sions would be of great help in such situations. 
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A Pioneer’s Reminiscences 


By Ervin T. BALDWIN 


Junior Interviewer, Missouri State Employment Service, Nevada, Mo. 


ACK in the pioneering days of 1933 our 
B active file was kept between two book 
ends; our inactive file was kept in the same 
manner on top of a battered table for which 
we had to buy and install corner braces 
before it would stand of its own accord. 
Correspondence was kept on the same table 
in corrugated-paper shipping cases, cut down 
to size. A miscellaneous assortment of cigar 
and tobacco boxes was used for the cross- 
index file. 

The office was located in the back part of 
a local furniture store. From there it was 


moved to somewhat better quarters with- 


the C. W. A. office and was later moved 
to a separate room in the same building. 
From there it went to the office of the county 
superintendent of schools, which was also 
the jury room of the county courthouse when 
court was in session. There we remained as 
long as the office was located in the county. 

Great days were those—I was receptionist, 
clerk-stenographer, interviewer, manager, 
itinerant interviewer, and statistician. Re- 
ports were made and mailed to the district 
office each day. Office furniture—the best 
we could borrow—was one table and two 
chairs. I had my own typewriter. 

Then came the days of various work-relief 
programs after C. W. A. and before W. P. A. 
We had by this time received paper file boxes 
and thought they were a vast improvement. 
There were increasing duties and responsi- 
bilities, such as checking highway-department 
and work-relief pay rolls. Further progress 
was made in filing equipment when we re- 
ceived filing cabinets, made by relief workers 
from pressed wood and fiber board, which 
were an immense improvement over any- 
thing previously obtainable. Fairly uniform 
tables, chairs, and desks were issued, thus 
lending additional dignity to the office. 
More thought was given to office arrange- 





ment. Files were set up occupationally with 
eight main divisions. Identification numbers 
were issued; occupational and industrial code 
numbers were assigned; veterans’ cards in 
salmon color replaced the old white form 
with the red V on the upper right side. Inter- 
viewing took on a dignified and more pro- 
fessional approach. Reports were cut down 
to one each week with a monthly summary 
report in addition. By this time W. P. A. 
had made its appearance, and additional 
duties were imposed on the one-man office. 
All referrals were made to W. P. A. projects, 
certified and noncertified, in addition to regu- 
lar referrals to contractors and a few private 
employers. 

Training conferences were begun in 1936 
with extensive instruction in employment 
office policies, principles, and procedures. 
Merit-system examinations were given; those 
who survived had slight raises in pay and a 
feeling of security. 

Field visiting made its appearance as the 
local office of the National Reemployment 
Service began working toward the objective 
of being a referral agency for private industry. 
Private placements began to pick up. Inter- 
views necessarily became more complete and 
thoroughgoing. More thought was given to 
office arrangement and privacy during inter- 
views. Classification became exacting and 
accurate. More and more applicants with 
the higher types of skills were registered and 
placed to their own and their employers’ 
mutual satisfaction. 

The public employment service has ad- 
vanced far from the makeshift offices of 1933. 
New and modern employment offices, neat 
but not gaudy, are comparable with the 
facilities of any successful private enterprise 
in the community. The caller usually leaves 
the office with a feeling of confidence in its 
ability to do the job it is set up to do. 
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Evaluating Placements’ 


By A. S. Peake, Manager 
Washington State Employment Service, Everett, Wash. 


HERE is some tendency among Employ- 

ment Service personnel to regard the 
importance of a job to which an applicant 
is referred solely in terms of its duration, com- 
pensation, and the personal prestige involved. 
If it provides secure and long tenure, if it 
pays what is regarded as a substantial salary 
or wage, and if it carries with it standing in 
the community, it isa position. Ifthe remun- 
eration is small, the tenure somewhat uncer- 
tain, and no social prestige attaches, it is 
merely a job. 

Many Employment Service staff members 
thus look upon the placement of an engineer, 
a department-store manager, or a sales super- 
visor as a highly desirable type of placement, 
whereas the jobs that involve only simple 
responsibilities are counted as merely routine 
placements and not the kind that are wholly 
desirable. 

Just how sound is this sort of thinking? 
What, after all, is a job? In its true sense a 
job is an opportunity to work for pay at the 
kind of thing one is capable of doing effi- 
ciently. Not all persons are fitted either by 
training or temperament to be lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, teachers, or highly skilled 
craftsmen. There is always a vast quantity 
of work to be done requiring only ordinary 
intelligence. There is and probably always 
will be a large number of individuals whose 
qualifications comprehend no more than is 
required to do that sort of work; in fact there 
are more people in this classification than 
there are having the qualifications for any 
of the types of work which many of us are 
inclined to regard more highly. 


There’s Work To Be Done 


If there is a large amount of work of lesser 


skill to be done and if there are more people 
to do it than there are to do the jobs that 
require high intelligence and skill, then it 
would seem that one of the most important 
functions of a public employment office is to 
make referrals to jobs suited to this majority 
group. We cannot give them jobs as engi- 
neers, educators, or technicians, but we may 
be able to keep them busy with a succession 
of jobs for which they are qualified. In 
many instances, it is possible to refer them to 
permanent jobs for which they are qualified. 
In so doing, we are rendering a greater serv- 
ice to society then if we filled all of the com- 
paratively limited number of jobs available 
in the higher brackets. 

I once placed approximately 50 snow shov- 
elers at $4 a day, just a few days before 
Christmas. These were unemployed men 
with families who were facing the holiday 
with a dreary and discouraged outlook. 
Many of them only worked 1 day and some 
worked several days; but the money those 
men received was earned doing the kind of 
thing they were qualified to do, and the serv- 
ice they performed was necessary to the 
functioning of a vast transportation system 
and to the comfort and convenience of several 
hundred thousand people. Few of these 
men were fitted either by education, exper- 
ience, or aptitude to be referred to more 
exacting work. Jingling $4, $8, or $12 in 
their pockets following this casual job, they 
went home to their families facing the holi- 
day season with new spirit and a wholly 
different outlook on life. 

It may be asked what happened after the 
little money they received was gone? Let us 
remember that 50 men working at $4 a day 
is $200 a day added to the community’s 


1 Eprror’s Nore.—This article was prepared as a reply to “Baubles or Jewelry?” by Paul C. Winner, 
Assistant Director of the Wisconsin State Employment Service, in the June 1939 issue of the EMPLOYMENT 
Service News. It is believed there are wide possibilities for discussion on both sides of the question of the 
importance to the Employment Service of placements made in jobs of various levels of skill. Further articles 


along this line will be welcome. 
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buying power. The men who earned it 
constituted a live market for the goods which 
merchants of the community had to sell. 


Service to Society 


We of the Employment Service should 
reconsider this matter of jobs and their 
importance. If all the people worked only 
at the kind of jobs which are sometimes 
regarded as worth while, who would do the 
other work of the world? Every job that 
society needs to have done requires the 
application and effort of somebody in society 
to do it, and results in greater buying power 
for the community and Nation. The per- 
sons who do that job are rendering a service 
to society by fulfilling their obligations in the 
sphere in which they are qualified to apply 
themselves. The performance of the job 
they are doing may be just as important to 
society as explaining an algebra problem, 
directing the building of a bridge, or over- 


seeing the activities of a thousand sales 
persons. 

The placement of a person even for a few 
hours in a job that society needs to have done 
is a placement in every sense of the word. 
Perhaps we may need to construct some new 
formulae for evaluating the importance of 
jobs, but let us look at jobs from the stand- 
point of their necessity to the effective func- 
tioning of all parts of our social order rather 
than by the rather questionable standards 
by which we have been accustomed to distin- 
guish between a job and a so-called position. 

Some of us may continue to be awed by 
position, large salary, and other such consid- 
erations; but as socially conscious public 
servants, perhaps we should reconstruct our 
concepts of work. In the public employment 
service we should certainly regard as worth 
while the placement of anyone in any honor- 
able situation which brings him a return of 
a single dollar. 


Applicant Morale 


By ELEANOR C. Mapison 
Junior Clerk, Missouri State Employment Service, Crystal City, Mo. 


NE of the foremost responsibilities of the 

staff of the public employment service 

is building morale and instilling self-assur- 
ance in unemployed and discouraged work- 
ers. At the time of an initial interview, we 
may not have available a suitable job for an 
applicant, but we should not add to his sense 
of futility and discouragement by a careless, 
disinterested attitude. Without meaning to 
leave such an impression with an applicant, 
a hurried or routine manner may give him 
the idea that we have no special interest in 
his problems, but think of him merely as one 
of many whom we must hurriedly interview 
to complete the day’s work, as one whom we 
forget as soon as the door closes behind him. 
The thought must be with us always that 
we have a public trust and that we are 
therefore obligated and responsible to appli- 
cants and employers to carry on our work 
in a spirit of interest, willingness, and help- 
fulness. Courtesy to every applicant, com- 





bined with a spirit of interest, is absolutely 
imperative. 

Adequately to serve each applicant and to 
create in him the feeling that we are inter- 
ested and anxious to assist him in finding 
employment, we must acquaint ourselves 
with : all available information regarding 
local employment opportunities. In passing 
the information thus gained on to an appli- 
cant, we foster his assurance in himself and 
in his abilities. 

A worker unemployed and down on his 
luck is almost as much in need of rehabili- 
tation as a physically handicapped person. 
He must be made to feel that he is useful, 
that he may even be much needed in the 
near future on a job for which he is especially 
qualified. He should be treated with the 
same, possibly even more consideration and 
courtesy, than is extended a self-assured, con- 
fident, and well-groomed applicant. A pleas- 
ant greeting by name from a receptionist is 
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a strategic first step toward bolstering an 
applicant’s assurance and morale, as he 
immediately attaches importance to his name 
being remembered. 

In brief, the application of a smile, a little 
human kindness, a sound knowledge of the 
principles of reception and _ interviewing, 
coupled with a little outside study on psychol- 
ogy and vocational guidance, are effective 


methods by which the ills of low morale, lack 
of self-assurance, and discouragement may 
be treated. We of the public employment 
service should bear in mind that morale 
‘‘means more than mere willingness for duty; 
it means a positive zest for living.” There is 
no greater possible accomplishment for any 
staff member of a local employment office 
than giving an applicant a zest for living. 


Book Note 


THe Furure oF VOCATIONAL SERVICE FOR 
SocraL Workers. Report of the Special 
Study Committee of Joint Vocational 
Service, June 8, 1939, Joint Vocational 
Service, 122 East 22d Street, New York 
City. 26 pages. 

Although the Joint Vocational Service has 
been the general vocational or employment 
agency for those interested in the field of 
social work since 1927, it has become increas- 
ingly clear to its members that a new organ- 
ization—more adequately budgeted, broader 
in scope, and with a singleness of purpose— 
must be developed. The problem of voca- 
tional service for social workers needed 
scrutiny with a view to the changing condi- 
tions of the past 8 years, since, upon its suc- 
cessful solution, the entire profession of social 
service depends. 

The Special Study Committee of Joint 
Vocational Service authorized Mr. Arthur 
Dunham, professor of community organiza- 
tion in the Institute of Public and Social 
Administration, University of Michigan, and 
Dorothy Dulles Bourne, formerly connected 
with the teaching and administration of social 
work in Puerto Rico, to make a study during 
the year 1938-39; and the Joint Vocational 
Service based its report on their findings. 


When the committee considered the possi- 
bilities of the future organization of the Joint 
Vocational Service, it faced five alternatives: 
(1) The abolishment of the service with no 
attempt dt reorganization; (2) dependence 
upon the public employment offices for the 
placement of social workers, particularly if 
they should be brought under the coverage 
of Unemployment Compensation; (3) a 


registry service which would approach the 
problem of placement by means of some 
mechanical selection procedure; (4) a na- 
tional placement agency which would main- 
tain regional offices and field service, set up 
standards of efficiency, and establish a clear- 
ance system, research service, and informa- 
tion service; and (5) a clearing house or pro- 
gram-planning agency which would not 
attempt the placement of candidates but 
which would make a more general approach 
to the problem of vocational service for social 
workers by maintaining an exhaustive plan 
of research, information service, and pro- 
motion. The second of these plans, that of 
depending upon the Employment Service 
for the placement of social workers, was 
objected to because it was believed that the 
services in the different States would not be 
ready for some time to cooperate in this 
manner. The committee felt, however, that 
it would be well, in the near future, to under- 
take experimentation in the placement of 
social workers by “unusually well equipped” 
public employment offices. 

Although the committee recommended 
that the new organization, the National 
Vocational Agency, should not assume 
responsibility for placement, it should func- 
tion as a research center and should study 
the problem of placement, cooperating freely 
in the distribution of information and advice 
to any agency desiring to establish such a 
service. In any event, one of the prime 
functions of this proposed National Voca- 
tional Agency would be to maintain a coop- 
erative relationship with public employment 
offices.—Mary Bouvé McCain. 
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Private Placements Reach New High 


ties in August was reflected in placement 
activities of public employment offices, with 
over one-third of a million complete place- 
ments made during the month. Placements 
in private industry reached a new all-time 
high, totaling approximately 254,000. Public 
placements also increased somewhat during 
August. Active files on the number of persons 
seeking work through public employment 
offices declined to 5.8 million, the lowest level 
since December 1937. Notwithstanding the 
improvement in placements of job seekers, the 
amount of benefit payments to the unem- 
ployed increased approximately 25 percent 
over July, with $44.5 million disbursed. The 
increase reflected for the most part payments 
to workers who initiated benefit years in 
July, rather than to new unemployment. 

The 254,000 placements with private em- 
ployers represented an increase of 20 percent 
over July of this year and a 34 percent in- 
crease over August 1938. More than half of 
the placements made in private industry were 
of regular duration. The nearly 1.3 million 
applications for work—an increase of more 
than 14 percent over July—were offset by 
approximately the same number of cancel- 
ations, so that the active file declined as a 
result of the marked increase in placements 
made during the month. The 5.8 million 
persons registered with local offices repre- 
sented a 4.6 percent decline from July and a 
reduction of over 28 percent from August 
1938. There were about three men to each 
woman registered for work. 

Placements of veterans also increased during 
August, with private placements increasing 
over 10 percent from July. The active file of 
veterans totaled more than 250,000 at the 
close of August, a decline of nearly 9.5 percent 
from July. 

Benefit payments amounting to $44.5 
million were paid to unemployed workers 
during August. The increase shown for the 


(om improvement in job opportuni- 





country as a whole was due mainly to the 
larger amounts paid in Connecticut, Florida, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Montana. Sharp in- 
creases reported by Illinois and Montana 
reflected the first full month of benefit pay- 
ments, both States having only initiated 
taking claims in July. Declines in benefit 
payments occurred in 17 States, the majority 
of which reported decreases of less than 15 
percent. While benefit payments increased, 
the volume of initial and reopened claims 
received in the central offices declined more 
than 28 percent. Since benefits were first 
payable, over $700 million was paid through 
August. A graphic comparison of contribu- 
tions collected and benefit payments for the 
23 States for which benefits were payable in 
January 1938 is shown on the inside back 
cover of this issue. 


TasBLe 1.—Summary of Operations, United 
States, August 1939! 








| Percent of change from— 











Activity Number | 
Tuly | August | August 
| 1939 | 1938 1937 
| | 
Total applications--___.-- 1,297,232 | +14.1 | +10.7 | +112.9 
New applications....| 557,887 | +13.1 | —10.2 | +497.7 
Renewals.......---- | 739,345 | +14.9 | 434.3 | 4125.9 
Total placements_--___--- | 336,226 | +18.4 | +24.9 —5.2 
| eee 253,689 | +19.5 | +34.2 +11.6 
Regular. ___----| 134,668 | +28.9 | +44.0 +32.1 
Temporary -_---- | 119,021 | +10.3 | +24.6 —5.0 
| nee | 82,537 +15.4 +2.9 —35.3 
Active file (end of month). |5,788,890 —4.6 | —28.4 | +20.4 
| 








1 Exclusive of South Dakota. 


Taste 2.—Summary of Central Office Opera- 
tions in Unemployment Compensation, 
August 1939 











Percent 

Activity Number change 
from july 
Initial and reopened claims received - - ~~ 627,877 —28.2 
Continued claims received. _.....-.---- 4,305 ,006 +14.6 
Number of benefit payments______--.-- 4,146,256 +20.4 
Amount of payments_...............-- $44,465,172 +25.0 
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Taste 3.—Unemployment compensation: Initial and reopened, and continued claims received 
in central offices, and number and amount of benefits paid, by States, August 1939 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 12, 1939] 

































































a Benefits paid Average weekly 
a Continued claims benefit payments 
seihaadl received ‘ : by a of ~?¢ ial 
moun employmen ou 
payments 
State Date benefits since bene- 
P P first payable Site first 
er- er- 
Number Total | Partial! ayable 
Num- | $228 avomber | See Ail pay dem: | ‘open ” 
ber | “fom fom _ = | = 
July July 
Total, States /627,877| —28. 2/4, 305,006] +14. 6/4, 146, 256/$44,465,172) +25.0)........|....-..-|---------------- $704,929,432 
reporting. 
Alabama--.---- 9,151| —24.2} 67,143) 412.4) 62,527) 432, 809) $7.17| $5.89) January 1938__.] 11, 191, 380 
eee 330| +17.9 1, 633 —8.5 1, 267 17, 902 14. 39 9.67| January 1939... 263, 287 
eS a 2,723) +20.2 13,590} +10.4 12, 177 129, 364 10.77 7.41] January 1938...| 2,990, 364 
Arkansas....-- 4,777| —32.1 27, 798 —1.4 27, 063 158, 434 6. 11) 3.89) January 1939__.] 1,329,013 
California_....- 35,711] +7.9} 300,117 +2.4| 310, 363) 3,272,411 11. 37| 5.61| January 1938___] 49, 993, 999 
Colorado......- 3, 358) —13.3 28, |, —9.8 5.3 268, 825 11.02! 8.57] January 1939.._] 2, 736,479 
Connecticut.---] 13, 230) —20.8] 58, 261; +110. 3 56, 322 532, 315 (?) | @) anuary 1938_-._] 16,042, 856 
Delaware------ , 196} +2.6 > 242 +7.9 , 170 63, 9.23 4.92 re od 1939... 519, 278 
ag tere of Co- 1,596; +2.0 17, 434 +6.0 13, 105 104, 564 & 27 5.96] January 1938___} 2,725, 349 
lumbia. 
pl ne 10, 754 —42.7| 75,489) +57.9| 68,658 574, 651 8.71 6.69] January 1939_._} 1,630,911 
Georgia...----- 10, 622) —18. 57, 414 +7.6 56, 678 363, 348 6. 66 3:79 ened 1939...| 2,185, 264 
ae 460 0. 2, 521 —4.2 2, 506 23, 747 9.76 5.49] January 1939__- 142, 069 
Idaho. -- 895; —6. 5,111} —10.2 7,141 69, 975 9.91 9.19] September 1938_] 2, 311, 967 
Llinois - - 60, 260) —54. 307, 439} +574.8] 264, 247| 3, 233,017 13. 31 8.15] July 1939...... 3, 605, 229 
Indiana_- 13, 845) —25. 92,423} +12.8] 91,878 12, 526 11. 34 5.37) April 1938_.._.- 24, 408, 197 
Iowa--.- 6, 304) --9. 38, 281 +7.2 , 344) 294, 497 9.80 5.731 July 1936.....- 6, 890, 778 
Kansas- ~~ 4, 542 11. 14, 255 +8.] 14, 397 128, 491 9.50 5.87} Janaury 1939...| 1, 775, 649 
Kentucky -- 5,629} —6. 49,521) —20.3 50,053) 410,053 8.37; 35.78 — 1939_-.| 3,890, 931 
Louisiana..---- 11, 318 2. 64, 951 +5.3 61, 297 468, 900 8. 04 6. 14] January 1938_-_] 8, 444, 068 
2 » 318} —25. 26, 686) —19.9| 23, 869 158, 999 6.99 4.94) January 1938.-.| 6,821,C27 
Maryland-_.-.-- 8, 350) +23. 82,268) ++4.9 57.300} 516,752 O.| & January 1938_-__| 14, 463, 263 
Massachusetts_-} 41,039) +1. 203,428; +35.4] 206, 239) 1,930,025 9.36) (4) January 1938__-.| 40, 588, 276 
Michigan. ----- 42,594) —64. 534,675| +88.6| 536,765) 7, 805,779 14. 34 (5) uly 1936....... 68, 104, 062 
Minnesota... -- , 042) (6) 42,777; +10.9| 7 40, 863 , 976 10. 15 6.97| January 1938_..| 14, 184, 325 
Mississippi - - .-- . +11. 19,926} +-12.5 17, 114 , 359 5.90} 42.89) April 1938__.... 2, 493, 298 
Missouri. -...-- 14, 316; —7. 64,521) +15.4| 62,980, 520,584 8. 53 5.43} January 1939___| 3,623,021 
Montana. .---- , 018) —56. 10, 945) +300.9 10,743) 123, 796 11.52 (4) yy a 39, 661 
Nebraska- ~.-.--- ,017; —5. &, 655 +8.4 8, 087) 69, 557 8.68 3.01) January 1939___ 998, 321 
Nevada..-.-.---- 932; +57.2 5,299, +1.2 4. 748) 48, 318 813.16} 811.47) January 1939._- 531, 375 
New Hampshire} 3,245, —45.2 12, 958 +8.2 12, 435} 99, 269 8.35 4.57| January 1938_..] 3, 792, 332 
New Jersey-..-- 16,759} —25.2) 134,596 +4.5 134,664! 1,353,277 10.05 (4) sent 1939___}| 11,418,696 
New Mexico.-.-| 1,577} —20.8 12,824; +15.7 11,634 119,055 10.61 7.87| December 1938 - 867 ,452 
New York-._-..- 67,917| —20.2) * 573,836} —12.5) 544,162) 6,552,214| 812.04 (4) anuary 1938__-|146,812,464 
North Carolina_| 15,030; —37.3 102,203} —17.5 71,619} 383,855) 5.59 3.72] January 1938_--] 11,737,614 
North Dakota-- 363| +12.0 3,050} —17.8 2,895 »730) 9.77) 8.26] January 1939_-- ,095 
RIND cases ciniase icc 17,686) —7.3) 245,043)  —2.9]| 233,985) 2,225,480 10.56 4.96 ane 1939___| 17,109,331 
Oklahoma--.-..- A +16.3 27 ,907 +3.7 26,531 253,556 9.92 6.96| December 1938 _| 3,320,343 
a 3,542) —42.0| 27,924) -—25.3 21,918; 239,170 11.68) 7.30} January 1938...| 9,142,993 
Pennsylvania---| 68,413) —14.1] 473,203) +2.5| 538,424! 6,109,479 11.90) (4) January 1938-_-__|114,358,048 
Rhode Island__-| 12,261; +2.4]| 67,792 +6.7| 67,792; 638,368) $10. 4) 84.56) January 1938_--| 13,347,371 
Sons Lyin 11,892, —39.6| 42,754) —15.7) 28,001; 152,852) 6.28 4.00 July << Na Sg eH 
og ie es ee a eo |e FE RS ER Ree ero ie January Sad . 
Tennessee. ___.- ,604, —7.4 82,468) +.1 63,510 444,477, +11.8 7:27 4.87] January 1938__.| 9,287,526 
ree 21,670); +2.1 69,065 +3.3 55,056) 864,765 +8.5) = (12) (1?) January 1938_.-| 16,901,405 
SQ » 354) --40. 15,059} +36.3 14,509 163,639; -+50.1)/8 13 11.31)8 1810.55] January 1938...) 3,740,073 
Vermont--...--- 2,156) +51. 4,533) +32.2 » 264 32,356 +7.2 .06 4.82] January 1938_..| 1,247,215 
Virginia........ 7,170) —15. 51,830 —8.8) 52,362} 411,214 +2.2 8.24 4.97) January 1938...| 9,092,2 
Washington. - -- 961} —1. 36,786) —1.6 36,668; 415,283 +4.2 12.33 6.92} January 1939_..] 4,445,196 
West Virginia_..| 23,839) —30. 54,672! —23.7| 56,501 465,532} —11.4 7.75) = (24) January 1938. ..| 15,391,798 
Wisconsin_.___- 1 6,810) —20.5 31,764, +2.5 30,203 04, +6.7 10.87 5.16] July 1936_-..... 14,113,093 
Wyoming---_.- honed —11. 6,857) —13.0 , 862 68 ,609 —9.8 12.89 8.91] January 1939... 903 ,602 








1 Includes payments for part-total unemployment except where otherwise noted. 


1 Break-down not available. 


3 Part-total unemployment only. 


Provision for payment of benefits for partial unemployment becomes effective January 1940. 


4 The following States have no provision in their State laws for the payment of benefits for partial unemployment: Massachusetts, Missis- 


sippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 


All the above, with the exception of Mississippi, have no provision for the 


reduction of the full-time weekly benefit amount for total unemployment resulting from some earnings, i. e., “part-total” unemployment. 


5 Michigan makes payments for partial unemployment on a monthly basis. 


6 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 


7 Represents number of compensable weeks for which 36.945 checks were issued. 
§ Includes irregular payments. 


§ Compensable continued claims only. 
10 Data not reported, State agency suspended operations July 28, 1939. 
l As of July 28, 1939. 

12 Checks written biweekly. 


18 Payments for part-total included with pay 
14 West Virginia makes payments for partial unemployment on a quarterly basis. 


18 Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 


ments for total unemployment. 
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TaBLe 4.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, August 1939 
















































































TOTAL 
Placements ! | Applications Active file 
Private New 
| P Personal 
bee menta’ ie ercent| Persona 
Division and State Total place- | visits change| visits 
Total Regu- | Public} ments Total Percent} Aug. 31,| from 
P lar Num- | change} 1939 (July 31. 
Mice, oP sit (over 1 ber from 1939 
ber icoat month) July 
July 
United States ?__| 336, 226|253, 689 +20) 134, 668/82, 537)171, 898/184, 089) 1,297,232|557, 887 +13|5,788,890| —4. 6)11,233,864 

New’ England_._....-- 16, 533} 10, 658 +10} 7,575] 5,875 585} 5,017} 67,991) 27,690 —6| 442,732; -—8.1| 722,410 

BINS cnncdnnn ne 3,05 1, 754 —3) 1,314) 1,301 94; 1,011 7, 742| 2,022 —11} 31,277; —16.7| 45,944 

New Hampshire.-| 2,470} 1, 626 +9) 1,213 844 136 938} 6,391} 1,578 —2} 26,108} —8.5 35, 216 

Vermont.-.-...... 1, 343 772 -3 486) 571 8 444 3, 0: 1,123} (3) 15,919) —6.4 15, 418 

Massachusetts..--| 3,806} 2,175 +9! 1,634) 1,631 55 474) 26,154) 14, 179 —1} 254, 273 +.1} 372,022 

Rhode Island_--_-- 1,277 904 +29 656 373 86 757 7, 358| 3,582 —20} 39,940) +1.1) 105,201 

Connecticut_-..-- 4,582] 3,427 +19) 2,272) 1,155 206} 1,393) 17,260) 5,206 —9| 75,215} —28.4| 148, 609 
Middle Adiantic_.....- 42, 297| 34, 708 +14} 20,990) 7,589) 3,117] 27,224) 323, 020/151, 126 +23/1,386,561| —7. 9/2, 675, 106 

New York....... 20, 856! 17,056 +7}. 9,550) 3,800} 1,214) 6,193) 158, 428/102, 445 +55} 508,630) +5.7|41,313,620 

New Jersey_..--- 10, 810} 10, 383 +21) 6,481 427 650} 10,885) 46, 239) 18, 918 —20) 267,900; —.5| 286,074 

Pennsylvania_---- 10,631) 7, 269 +21; 4,959) 3,362) 1,253] 10, 14€| 124, 353] 29, 763 —10} 610,031) —19. 2/1, 075, 412 
East North Central_--.| 54, 286] 46, 209 +15) 26, 604] 8,077) 5,635] 42,910} 260, 073/105, 193 +14/1,101,395| —4.3|2, 713, 566 

Rc cash accsn 13, 190} 11, 541 +17| 6,804) 1,649) 2,283) 15,001} 76,239) 25,527 —3) 283,928) —15.5| 704, 299 

TAGNE. oo cna 7,5 : +25) 4,544) 503) 2, 3,321) 33,156) 14,170 —8| 187,371| —6.2) 258, 381 

(OS Se 11, 362) 11, 142 +22) 5,768 220 411] 7,842] 64, 865) 38, 043 +58) 221,118 18.8) 703, 244 

Michigan..-..--.- 13, 465} 10, 659 +9) 6,267) 2, 806 178) 14,464} 56,153) 18, 395 +9| 238,473} —7.8) 886, 533 

Wisconsin_....... 8,761] 5, 862 +3) 3,221) 2,899 659} 2,282] 29,660} 9,058 —5} 170, 505 +.1) 161, 109 
West North Central_._| 37,432] 27, 049 +16} 10, 871)10, 383) 4, 826) 21, 744) 109, 231) 45, 392 +24| 501,801; —1.0) 716,681 

Minnesota. --_--- 7,711) 5,210 —4| 2,523! 2,501 732| 6,814 4 6, 305 —4| 169,656} —7.2) 187,616 

ae 7, 754) 4,810 —I11} 1,918] 2, 944 221; 4,297) 17,546) 5,990 +6) 88, 342 —.6} 141, 839 

Missouri.........- | 6,278} 5,002 +17| 2,909) 1, 276 64) 4,395) 36,904! 19, 005 +31) 123,327) +3.1 , 368 

North Dakota___-| 8,967; 8,493) +88] 1,797] 474 268; 1,037} 10,074} 5,424 +82} 28,670! -—6.8} 49,880 

South Dakota §__.|____..- PROTO et oe eM AEN, SEAN eee eR Nee IEPEMO SRT, SEP SS! CT ee eS Frees Temes 

Nebraska. -_-__-- | 4,068] 1, 358 -—2 673) 2,710 69} 2,330} 11,481) 3,489 +34| 52,727; +2.9) 61,311 

a ae | 2,654] 2, 176) ~-4| 1,060} 478 472} 2,871) 17,169] 5,179 +21} 39,079 16.2 75, 667 
South Atlantic.......- 51,402} 34,656 +58) 22, 998/16, 746] 3,809] 16,507) 153,425) 64, 326 +3) 696,971; —3.3/1, 295, 560 

Delaware.-...--- 1,800) 1, 233 +8 574| 567 48 295 4,502] 1,318 +6} 13,299 +.4 a2, 

Maryland.....--- 3, 896} 2, 892 +6} 1,705) 1,004 86| 2,110} 16,772} 6,792 —8! 69,360) —8.7| 136,128 

District of Colum- 

Miswoens rene 3,495) 3,048 +29) 1,435 447 21 241 9,781) 3,795 —11} 35,993} +3.4) 62,038 
io. 9,718] 6,793) +116] 5,719) 2,925 460} 2,345! 20,955) 7, 804 —4) 45,507; -—9.2} 132,187 
West Virginia-...| 3,553] 2,183 +13) 1, 362} 1, 370 421} 1,913) 19,928) 4,375 +5) 76,989' —2.4) 159,180 
North Carolina...| 13,503) 9,528) +142) 7,138] 3,975) 2,422} 2,061] 29,689] 10,078 +21} 107,405; —1.3} 239,518 
South Carolina_..| 3, 1, 738 +88) 1, 268) 1, 858 45| 1,308! 9,792) 4,663 —1} 103,049; —7.6| 137,385 
Georsia..--...<.- 9,122} 5,800 +23) 2,865) 3, 322 81} 4,913) 27,947) 15, 355 +14} 180,077; +2.2) 199,995 
Ee eS 2,719) 1,441 +35 9 1, 278 225) 1,321) 14,059) 10, 146 —7| 65,292} —8.0} 206,225 

East South Central_.-_| 18,315] 10,123 +13) 6,507) 8,192} 5,356) 7,751] 80,856] 41,672 +16} 419,478} —1.7| 549,611 
Rentucky........ 2,8 1,411 +14 1,485 4 1,374) 21,374] 13,803 +59 —4.3 98,927 
Tennessee____.--- 4,657| 3,294 +17} 2,085) 1,363} 2,338) 2,977} 13,827 »4 +12) 132,644, —1.3) 156,503 
Alabama........- 4,256} 3,081 +13) 2,086) 1,175; 1,138) 1,959} 20,404| 8,280 +3) 128,662} —4.3) 174,338 
Mississippi-_----- 6,5 2,337 + 1,657| 4,16 1,44 1,441; 25,251) 12,186 —4 ,568} +5.7| 119,843 

West South Cond. 40,336) 31,018 +1) 12,404) 9,318)125,786| 33,143] 102,413) 48,707 +7} 517,703} —2.6) 974,542 
Arkansas.......- 3,563 933 —4 943) 1,228 g 943 8,375 5 _ 75,153| —4.2) 105,296 
Lopienes .is.e<s 4,575| 3,759 +22) 2,814) 81 »202} 21,063) 7,319 +1) 112,057 —.1) 159,499 
Oklahoma--.-..-- 4,280} 2,916 - 922) 1,3 57; 3,910) 22,388) 9,396 +20 ,988; +2.0) 145,866 
VRS 6cséecesan 27,918) 22,008 +7) 7,725) 5,910|123,803)| 23, 50,587| 27,577 +7) 274,505} —4.0) 563,881 

Mountain...........« 20,475) 14,736 +8) 6,305) 5,739} 3,559) 12,618} 53,052) 17,077 +9) 198,764 —.8| 376,675 
Montana-------- $ 1,003 +7 1,340 443) 1,488) 4,637) 1,526 —12| 28,055 —.8 ,036 

” “ees 3,211) 1, -—7 765| 1,307 388} 1,613 5,847| 2,016 —4| 12,676) -—8.2| 52,324 
Wyoming----..-- 1,312 838 +43 576, 474 3 433 3,883) 1,261 +34} 10,378 +.9| 30,375 
Colorado_-.....-- 6,554) 5,502 +8) 1,873) 1,052} 1,121) 4,04 15,431; 5,129 —1| 64,174) —1.4) 104,578 
ew Mexico-...--- 1,634) 1,162 +45 7| 472 7 1,537; 4,512] 1,423 (8) 32,813 +.8 34,226 
Arizona........-- 2,122) 1,635 +13 958| 487 626 »733) 6, 2,247 +20} 22,636) +1.2} 47,529 
eee y OE 1,756 —2 635 381 838) 1,126) 9,672) 2,439 +62} 22,817) (7) 40,977 
eae 1,162 499) 226 640; 2,558 03 +6) 5,215 +.7 17,630 

a. ae 54,170) 44,004 +34] 20,190/10,166| 21,963) 16,801) 145,076] 55,505 +8) 513,545) —3.8/1,190,837 
Washington-.-_-___| 14,415) 12,582 +42! 3,193) 1,833) 1,084) 3,321) 26,656 i +14) 93,895 +.3|} 153,503 
a | 12,549) 7,876 +90) 4,284) 4,673) 13,768; 2,689) 13,914) 4,896) (6) 32,793; —18.5| 137,300 
California_......- | 27,206] 23,546 +18) 12,713) 3,660} 7,111) 10,791! 104,506) 43,385 +9) 386,857, —3.3| 900,034 

a | 292 188 —10 59 104 23 158 768 262 —18 »645 13.8 7,323 

| as 688 340 +36 165 348 239 216 1,327 937 +31 8,295; —2.6 11,553 
1 Preliminary. 

2 Exclusive of South Dakota. 

3 Less than one-half of 1 percent increase. 
4 Estimated. 

5 Operations a or during August. 

6 Less than one-half of 1 percent decrease. 
7 Less than one-tenth of 1 percent increase. 
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TasLe 5.—Activities of Public Employment Services in United States, August 1939 
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Placements ! 
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Private 
Se New 
Division and State Total | yee 
ais = a ee | Beg, SR, | SREee 
Total Baeiles: Public | Total | 1939 ° from 
Percent | (over 1 Percent | 4 
Number — month) | Number yg 
Juiy | July 
| | | 
United States #.----.-| 12,785 | 8,036 | +10 | 3,109 | 4,749 | 43,320 | 12,579 +15 | 253,830| —9.4 
New England. -.-..-.------ 754 350 +17 235 404 | 2,530 690 +17 | 20,065 32.3 
‘i aera 156 72 +41 53 84 403 55 +41 1,421 =—17.5 
New Hampshire. --_----- | 131 74 +51 46 57 293 44 —2 1,444 —9.7 
OSEAN 29 15 —35 7 14 21 +24 660 -—7.0 
Massachusetts...-___-_- 155 56 +30 45 99 894 361 +18 | 12,494 -9.3 
Rhode Island_....------ 45 18 +38 15 27 172 él —2 818 +4.6 
Connecticut_-.---.----- 238 115 me 69 123 669 148 +21 3,228 — Oh. 
Middle Atlantic....---.---- 932 627 +10 303 305 7,374 1,990 +15 | 43,699 —13.7 
New Work...nonnconcos< 434 308 43 107 126 | 2,019 1,011 +34 | 10,203 +7.0 
New Jersey_----------- 165 145 a 107 20 991 244 +39 ,229 1.5 
Pennsylvania_-...------- 333 174} +44 89 159 | 4,364 735 —8 | 24,267 —23.6 
East North Central_--.----- 1,867 1,260 | —2 601 607 | 9,279) 2,621 +7 | 55,243 ~12.3 
"| aia ant aes 458 362 | +13 139 96 | 2,609 705 —4 | 12,535 -29.9 
SO ae 207 169 | +7 96 38 1,184 326 —13 | 10,013 —5 3 
| SOS anna pide aerate | 311 251 | —il 107 60 1,924 871 440 | 11,912 2 
Michigan.....-----.---| 492 | 337 —4 183 155 2,253 462 0| 11,519 13.0 
Wisconsin...-..-------- | 399 | 141 |  —20 76 258 | 1,309 257 —1 264 —1.5 
West North Central_--.-.--- | 1,828} 1,081 | +7 290 747 4,184 1,300 +31 | 26,524 | —4.8 
Minnesota_------------ | 333 | 179 | -~9 58 154 606 174 +25 | 11,491 ~7.4 
ee 620 322) —18 78 298 803 172 1 45031 <—1.7 
Missouri-_..----------- 242 183 | +31 70 59 1,322 521 +24 | 5,073 | —9.5 
North Dakota-.-------- 276 243 | +121 50 33 281 173 +154 | 1,316| 13.6 
IR a a i a a Reet 
SEES ae 221 58 | —5 13 | 163 465 | 96 +321 1,681 +15.9 
OT 136 96 -13 21 40 707 164 +34 | 2,070 +8.9 
South Atlantic__....-.------ 1,611 825 +18 412 786 | 4,824 1, 392 +12 | 26, 203 —8.0 
ee eee | 59 28 —22 13 | 31 170 18 +6 | 489 —9.1 
\ 2S ee 199 | 126 7 59 73 635 135 +8 | 3,642 =8.4 
129 | 87 +28 29 42 490 147 =8 | 2.322 =i. 
310 156 +70 110 184 604 128 45 | 1,341 in502 
151 | 60 +11 39 91 723 77 +18 3, 056 —10.6 
310 134 +31 69 176 697 180 +34; 3,045) 1.6 
127 46 +119 22 81 273 93 +41 | 3, 694 -9.1 
249 151 —6 49 98 651 263 +36 | 5,337 9:9 
77 37 | —21 22 40 581 351 _ 3, 277 =1753 
615 281 | +410 149 334 | 2,616 1, 029 +35 | 17,452 —5.3 
“el ae 148 49| —14 16 99 804 363 +70 3, 912 =10;2 
Tennessee__..---------- 127 77 ~1i 36 50 478 205 +15 6, 538 —3.3 
Alabama_.._....------- | 180 101 +44 55 79 729 196 +16} 5,185 —3.9 
Mississippi_.-----.----- | 160 54] * 432 42 106 605 265 4-31 | 1,817 5.2 
West South Central____----- | 1,462 1, 114 —10 268 348 3, 183 1, 066 +18 | 20,149 -11.9 
Arkaneas......-..----- 143 | 87 «fi 13 56 343 135 —12| 3,904 oe ef 
DpADS. ocnec acne nas 109 | 86 45 49 23 603 163 +33 4, 003 -11.9 
(A i ean 220 130 =—17 19 90 946 332 +24 3, 489 =<—o7.4 
TS, 990 811 +5 187 179 1, 291 436 +21 8, 753 =—7.9 
Mountain.._..------------- 1, 222 674 42 216 548 662 580 +17 | 10,259 -3.8 
Montana.....--------- 164 53 +15 23 111 313 51 —18 1, 688 —3,5 
DR ts he nS 327 138 —13 23 189 349 83 +12 561 =12,2 
Wyoming_____--------- 79 29 +61 22 50 194 53 456 513 +.4 
ie aaah 287 229 As 48 58 664 166 +20 | 3,064 =1.4 
New Mexico_.--------- 50 32 +19 3 18 211 51 +42] 1,814 +2.5 
Re 115 61 +30 45 54 299 | 77 +1| 1,069 —20.5 
LO IE ACRES. 102 54 —27 17 48 484 | 52 +49} 1,230 4+-.2 
VE aS 98 78 +32 35 20 148 47 +15 | 320 —1.5 
rere 2, 459 1, 809 +41 629 650 | 6,589 1, 870 +8 | 33,656 3 
Washington_.-_.------- 491 376 +65 78 115 1, 014 | 113 +10 | 6,092 | —.3 
OS ae ease 569 292 +41 146 277 620 | 134 +18 | 1,960 | 18.6 
Ot) = ee 1, 399 1,141 | +34 405 258 | 4,955 1, 623 +7| 25,604} —2.8 
AY RIED 7 4) 56 2 3 | 43 | 14 —42 | 105 | +15.4 
TS Siete eS 28 11 | +267 | 4 17 | 36 | 427 +42 | a75'| ‘=2:9 











1 Preliminary. 
2 Exclusive of South Dakota. 


3 Operations suspended during August. 


4 Estimated. 


O 











